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ABSTRACT . 

Rogers. (1970) suggests that group therapy may be both 
safer and far more effective than individual counseling and therapy 
in achieving conditions which encourage learning and personal growth. 
There are many *»how to*s" and "do's and don'ts" which will ameliorate 
copditions for creating learning, or, problem solving, groups. The 
author delineates many of those conditions in this paper along with 
some requisite dimensions of leader behavior, number behavior, and 
group process. (Author/HM V) 
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I. 
1. 



Learning Obfectives . 



3. 
4. 



List and briefly explai a Rotter's four major conditions 
for learningi to occur. 



Be able to li'st and b'^riefly relate the relevance of the, four 
most important essentials necessary for group interaction: 

A. Honesty 

RespotLsibility 

C. Interpersonal attraction8^(friends) 

D. Trust and Confrontation- 

Briefly explicate the importance of a iearnirig contract* 

On a true-false teat, be able to answer with about 80% 
accuracy, the do's and donlts for learning group leaders, 
and be able \p discern group ground rules; 



Be able to state eyery time that the focus of the group is on 
""the individual. 



\ 



\ 
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/ IL Organizing Concept 

A thinking person oriented toward prbblem-adlving is able. 
* ' to make rational choices which result in behaviors which stimulate 
self-esteem, gain knowledge about oneself, obtain love, enhance 
existence or being, and eventually perhaps aid the person in reaching 
MaslbWs "B- Values" or self-actualization. ^ Reality-oriented ' 
group; process can help free people to think and to solve problerffs, 
thereby facilitating fulfillment of their basic p^^ychtol^^^iTneeds. 
The generalized personal qualities of autonomy, spontaneity and 
problem solving skills are all conducive to pnjoyln^ life, giving and 
getting lover gaining self-esteem, and having happy thoug.ht8, 
Heljjlng people achieve these qualities constitute desired outcomes in 
learning and/or personal growth groups. Rogers (1970) suggests that 
groups may be both safer and far more effective than individual 
counseling and therapy In achieving conditions which encourage learning 
and personal growth. There are many "how to^s" and do's and don'.ts 
which will augment conditions for creating learning, or problem solving, 
groups. Some requisite dimensions of leader behavior, merhber 
^b^h^vlor, and group process are discussed on the following pages." 
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III. A Social Learning Concept of Behavior Change 

/ ^ ; . - . * » 

if 

Rotter's »(19^4) model pf sociaUleaT"ning (see Section 2 on ^ 

Locus of Control)$utH:nes the following major conditions: 

U The potential for the behavior to occur . 

,2. The expectancy that these behaviors will lead to a 

, ' ^ given reinforcement in a given situation 

3. . the value of the reinforcement in that situation which is 

the object. of the behavior > . ^ 

4. . the psychological situation in which the behavior : 
p reinforcement .sequence occurs '* c 

These four major conditions have several significant implications 

for the instructor concerned with the development of "personhood^* 

. ** 
or self-actualization. A focus on the specifics of these implications 

follows: 

Condition 1 - The potential for the behavior to occur The 
potencV of thxB statement could be summed in the notion that the only 
types of organisms that aren't behaving are dead ones. One rhay 
further* assume that there is no t^uth in the staterhant, ''John isn't 
motivated". The grand implication is that every person can do many 
things and hp matter how seemingly hopeless a person may appear. to 
be, behaviorally speaking, he can change and grow. HoweVer behfivior 
is established, it* is modified by learning, and what has been learned 
may be first iitilearn'ed and then relearnled. Hopefully, educators will 

place confidence In the fact that students can change and then create 

«- . . « ,^ ^ 

'cohdltlohs under which student's will change^ 



: -Condition 2 - The expectgtncy that these behaviors will lead 

to a given reinforcement iri,a. given situation^ The e^ssential point 

is that every behavioral act has a consequence. Further, ;people 

learn to expect these consequences or payoffs but differ in their 

beliefs about whether or not they have diirect "control over these payoffs* 

These differenihg beliefs clearly influence behavior and will largely 

deiiermine the person's movement toward actions which will createj-^ 

new or dVfferent consequences v — _ _ 

Condition 3 - The value of the reinforcement in that situation 

- ' \ 
which is the object of the behavior. Briefly, the leajrner places worth 

on the outcome, result, or consequence of a behavior; The higher the- 

learner values the outcome, the greater the likelihood that the person 

will act in such a way. as to attain that consequence. Hence, the value 

of students being involved with the development* of a course or unit 

of study and the accompanying r%tionale^ Students^ want to see the 

personal releveance of. a learning objective. 

, . Condition 4 - The psychological situation in which^e beh^ytor 

reinforcement sequence occurs. Trust and confidence are primary. 

ingredients for an environment stimulating behavior change. Every 

learner has a wide variety of past learning experiences. They have 

had at least *bme learning experiences In which instructors or other 

« 

persons have manipulated payoff arbitrarily or conditionally. Learners 
are justifiably wary of dishonesty in the persons and systems delivering 
educational services. This is particularly true of students with 
educational deficiencies, »nd of many minority students* 
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The essential challenge of^the social learning experiende di- 
rected towardr behavior change is to help the learner focus on the 
relationship between action fwhat she is doing) and' cpno^^^ces 
(what she is getting out of it). The payoff must have value for the 
learner* The instructor must earn the learner's cpnfidence in the 
trustworthiness of the instructor and the context within which the 

V 

learningrbehavior is to occur. 



.IV. ^ Building a Learning Group * ^ - , 

A. Group Size 

Clinical experience suggests caution with setting fast rules on 
gr,oup/size. -^ge of clients/, verbal facility, and group purposellali 
influence group size. There is a direct relationship between age and 
group size. Younger students^need smaller groups and more/oppor- 
tunitics for active participation. However, students who. talk little 
may possess few verbal cbmmincation skills/ in which case they 
need larger groups With more opportunity to wi^draw and not participat 
Instructors wishing to engage in individual and group problem solving 
may with practice, operate successfully with a total class &s a group. 
Instructors in the^Advanceme'nt Studies Program at Southeastern* 
Community College^ Whifeville^ North C^iarolina, ran very successful 
problem solving groups with their entire class. Glasser and Iverson 
(1966Vde8cribe situations- where they worked with 30 to 50 delinquent 
girls in a group. They would hold meetings daily for two hours 
duration and on an indefinite basis.' 



Desired air time can be used a.s another ^{uidcline in dulerminin 
-flSize. I strongly suggest that in planning for goorf group experiences, 
one should allow a minimum of two Jjours of "air" time per participant. 

For example, in a college course that meets for a total of 48 contact 

' • t ^ 

* f 

hours, no more than 24 students should be enrolled in the total class. 
B. Groutf Homogeneity 

Counselors and instructors-debate homogeneity and hetero* 
geneity with respect to sex and nature of the problems. My personal 



experience suggests heterogeneity of sex for learning groups of 
adolescents or^younp^ adults. However, whei^e moncscxual groups 
are imposed by institutional 'Structure, groups Apparently function 
effectlyely. However, genera;l problem areas with adolescents 
typically center around alienation, authority, and psychosexua^ 
development. L believe these pr^oblems are. best aired and solved in* 
heterosexual groups*. Generally, heterogeneity with respect to the 
nature of problems, sex of members, communication skills^ and 
intellectual and motor skills seems to enhance functional effe<:tivene^s . 
of groups which are learning and problem- solving oriented. * * 

C. — . Eorming Pairs and Encouraging Communication - 

Primary among the psychological conditions of social learning 

*^ ♦ 

and, in particularly helping the learner develop confidence, in the 
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learning situation, are variables associated with building ^a friendship^ 
The primary requirement is; !'Help folks to find f'nd make a friend. 

• ! 

Develop trust,, warmth, and personal responsibility (each group 

miember keeps social. agreement's). Get each person to leave the 

other person's mind alone. No one plays psychologist or psychoanalyst: 



no mind reding . The presence of trust,, friejidship, and love between 



individuals^within .pairs provides the opportunity for group rotifnbers 

to begin to achievfe many humanistic goals (Rogers, 1969, 1962). Groups 

provide a higher probability,than individual therapy of everyone making 

. . 2 , 

a triend or finding a "helping relationship". " * . ? ' 

As a group leader, start your group by encouraging helpful . 

I - • A. 

communication between two persons.- Tru^t and purposeful self-- 

disclosure appear to" be ke.yjconsiderattons in the process of making 

friends. These processes dejcrease the likelihood of persons sending 

> • • • • , 

double messages like saying , "I'm not s.adi", while tears, are flowing 

down the cheeks of an obviously frowning and "down^in the mouth" person. 

* ■ •< " ■ 

> ., * " 

Double messages qccur when people atterppt to hide personal data. 
A typical fear is, "lis^hey know me, they won't likef me". The fear is 
generally not valid. In fact/ self-disclosure, or the sharing of data^ 
about oneself^ breaKI the double m"essage and begins to build trust 
and positive regarjJ-.^ He^ipful c^r^Jt^^ communication is open, 

hbnest^communication whicK.'avoids ddXible miessages, expressed as 

'A.* ■ ' \ 

' " \ ' 

an "arc of distortion" and illustrated in Figure^. 




Mr. "Red" 



•Mr. 'IWhlte" 



Thp person.of MrV Red is making one statement to Mr. White but- 

feeling another.^ Mr. ^White is sabring what he feels. He is congruent,. 

consistent, honest, sincere, and helpfliL Mr. Red will have tjpuble 

is ' ' ^ ' 

gaining 'Mr; White's trust, and will experience difficulty making 

friends until he can follow Mr. White's model and become more direct 

an4sOpenO . * • ^ / ^ >^ 

' Communication occurs through various methods and ipedia. » 
,We send messages out and, receive' them in from many separate , sources.,/ ^ 



J using a myriad of con^binatidns of these sources. Generally >ye» use a ; / 
blend of verbal and.non-Verbal communications. Most^people-use • . r 
bddy language--p9sture, position, muscle tone\ voice tone, dresis, • 
eye movement, and eye contact. When people pick up distortion in 

any diatb^Ue,. it usually means that the wojds are. saying one thing 

• ' / ' ' ^ ^ . " 

apd the body another." The challenge.of learning groups a^d tijerapy 
groups is'to create the psycTiaJpgical situation within which people 
will honestly communic^ate,- the\r voices and bodies sending the same . 
messages. Under such conditions, the energy available fo* the - ^ 
•support of the learning process becomes enormous by comparison with 
situations wtiere> people are corifront^d by the ^*arc of distort ton", ^ 

Apparently, our, society has normalized attitudes of criti^cism^ " . 
"and alienation. Human needs, are for love (warmth) and invoUnement 
(intimacyh yeti^someVimes we fear most that which we mohi arde?itly, 
desite. .^Consequently, thinking to protect puxtselves, we learn to 
avoid closenes.s a^id sucj:<iss thr.6ugh petty deceits, closedness, and ; 



unwarranted privacy, In -a sociological sense, we experience anomy 
or alienatio;!. In tTie.words of 'Eric Berne (l964)»' w«<Plfty g»"^«« ^i**^ 
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ourselves ancf^ur closes associates by-hiding noest ihinking and 
feelings. We avoid the "h^fere and'now". People seem to avoid 

•' ' ' ■ * : » 

honesty, intimacy, Spontaneity, autonomy -awareness, and self- 
governance by dwelling in the "then and there", In order^establilh. 
positive conditions for making friends, a learning group leader 
should decide to help individuals cut through games by being honest 

with each others The leader should also help the group focus on 
<' ■ • 

"here and now" events. Personal growth, new learning, and behavior 
change .will ifollow-the development of friendship in the "here and now'J^ 
relationships. " Old learnings of group members--games, habits, 
and failure patte^rns-- provide consiptent blockage in the- process of 

I . . " » . . 

making friends. . Thus, any learning group will be effective only to 
the extent to which the leader can facilitate making friends through, 
game-free "tiereand now" dialogue,' or. open and honest communication. 
Group merribers must be honest with each other, engage in problem 
solvlnR behavlor-^and forra a vital, and open friendship with a least 
bniB other person in the "group, 
D, Group Climatte 

AfteT^aciTpeVson in a gr'oAp has at least one friend, trust 
and interpersonal attraction {positive feeling for ea-ch other) emerge 
as qualities which .enable, conditions foi: furthering effective group work 
Trust is- developed mostly by just bfeing together and following'the 

♦ « • * 

ground rules of honesty,. self-d^8clo8ure,.-and "here and .now" relevant 
responding (reacting directly to' what has been said) in all- meaningful 
dialogue. Eor example, If someone says to you, "John» will, you have 
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lunch', With me?", you would reply, "yea" or "no'' or "maybe , 
Tuesday", but hot, "I've really been busy lately" or "Do you like 
tomato 86up?". The latter process is sometimes called faulting, 
r'aulting generally contributes to the deterioration of growth enhancing 
relationships, and tends to create distrust. Trust is formed through 
^disclosure, honisty/ and relevant tesponses. . Trust builds a foundation 
upon which the learning process occurs. 

Internalized behavior change will probably occur only in a - 
person who experiences a climate. of trust, and when conf ronted with 
dissonance produding feedback from a trusted person. . Confrontation 
without a climate of trust will lead to either: (1). conformity -- if 
the group leader has power; or (2) flighf'or fi«ht - if the group 
leader has no power. Both.are undesirable.- Trust without confron- 
tatlon. usually leads to Identity relationships but not necessarily to 

internalized change (Smith, 1973). 
'». ..•• 

Interpersonal attraction (group cohesiveness) becomes essential 

for a group in which lea/ning^(is stressed. I believe most person^ 

. leading groups can build interpersonal attraction simply by applying 

everything they have ever learned about making friends. Essentials 

are -simple honesty, consistency, caring and responsibility. ^ The 

humanistic psychology moyemerit has produced literally hundreds of 

structured exercises which helpjjeople make friends and might be 

useful to a leader who was exgeri>ncedwith them and .fisIl.cQTniQi±»Mg_ 

' using them. I «m in-jtaVor of /uslii|-*s«ftie well designed structural 



exercises on an as-needed basis providing the grpup and the leader, 
are comfortable with such exercises. They are not essential for . 
a helpful gro^p experience. 

I do .strongly suggest leader modeling by setting positive 
norms and saying positive, honest, and specific things to other 
persons. What you say as a leader you must actually feel. Also, you 
will be more successful in getting across a positive -message if you 
"aend concrete and specific messages. Say/ "I like your blue scarf", 
rather than, "I think you're beautiful". The latter is too general' 
and not too believable. The specific- comment is more objective, 
believable by the other- person, and gets away from "c rystal ball 
gazing". A person who expects to fail is termed a failure identifier 
because tliey see themselyes as failures. They usually don't feel 
beautiful! When you over-generalize by saying to one of them, 
•'you're beautiful!'*, you lose your creditibility in his or her eyes. 

V. Group Leadership 

The purpose of the, group is to help individual growth. 
Counselors and Instructors should assume an authoritative role on 
behavior change. They should control arid lea^d the group, ^channel 
communications, and limit disruptive factors like individual domination 
resistance, and group mores violation. Yet, the counselor and 
instructor should not as'sume full responsibility for successful group. 

Of 

operation* Every group member should becoipe a co- counselor and 
assume responsibilities for maintaining^ground^ules. Xpxjmany^ 
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atudenia, the peer counselor may well have the most impact for 
problem solution, planning and subsequent control of member 
behavior through auditing of that behavior. Peers may well provide ' 
the most effective reinforcements, motives, and. support cr.ucial.to ^, 
behavioral chi^nge. Counselors and instructors remain in charge to 
insure a helpful process, but are not the only helpful persons in 
,the group. ^ 

What a person's theory bias is, e. g. client-centered, Gestalt, 
transactional analysis, reality therapy, determines many guidelines 
and gr6una~rulF8~fOT-groap-prc c e sB. I -aixuwr.iting.,a8.ajeali^ 
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therapy practitioner, yet I believe that conditions for'building po'iitive 
human relationships are. reasonably universal. Involvement, 
honeity, refponsibility, respect, congruence, positive regard and 
acceptance are all appropriate and necessary conditions in group work. 
These qualities^ are briefly defined: / 

1. Group leaders must become involved with members ^ 
and members with leaders. 

2. Honesty giving *nd sharing all the facts. 

3. Responsibility -- making and keeping simple agreements. 

4. Respect the kind of love that lieads one to intervene itv, 

■ * the life of another as a helper, even if at times your help 

is refused or not wanted. 

f ■ " 

5. Congruence r- be open and honest in expr<5,ssing your 
feelings. . . - 

6. Positive regard -- each person has worth and you really 
believe it. • ■ .. - ^ 

■ '7. Acceptance -- people have worth and you assist them and 
ti-y to work with them even if their value ajBt^mn violate 
yours. 



The good group leader exudes warmth but avoids beiing rnaudlin 
Through his relationships with the group and Individuals^ he|inCnai?8 



new'life into effete persona. She devises ways to transmit 
(hers or others) to.needy persons. ' A leader is never submi 



strength 
issive -and 



a group neyer survives anarchy. Group members are expected to 
support the same^ principles^ of group function and goals as are the 
leader. The focus of the. group is on individual goals. Tiie question,. 
"What do you w<nt for yourself?", is frequently i^ais^ed, periodically 
negotiated, and is a key step^t'q learning contracts mutually acceptable 



-ttriemder^and-learner-arllke. (See this chapter, section VII ) 



VI. Membership Behavior and Roles 



Group members"^ participate actively in problem sblving 
activities. Good group members adhere to group morses , avoid mono- 
poly of group pror^as, and support, accept, and confront, other group 

members. They assume responsibility for their own behavior, 

\ 

accept group controls; and attempt to set and realize responsible goals 
or objectives for personal growth. As noted, good membership 
means adherence to plroblem solving efforts, support of others^ group 
maintenance, and adherence to* group ground rules. The latter rr.ay 
vary, but usually include regular attendance and active commitment 
to remain throughout a session, as well as other behaviors stated 
or implied in the concepts already outlined. 

Counseling, groups may begin^as member groups (being enrolled 
or on the roster), but must become^ reference groups (VThis is my 
group. These are my people; I value their opinions. In J g 



reference groups members base critical'decidions on group 
expectations and reactions as well as their personal inclinations* . 
Most critical, personal decisions must be referenced in terms of 
group and leader reaction if the counseling group is to have impact 
on7tndtvidual-beha\^iar.' ^ " ' - ' . 

Individual involvement ajid malcing the group into a reference 
group are characterized'^by emotional crises - tears, /«pb8, anger, 
self-disclosur^V^csplutioJ^ of .confrontation - and responsible group 
participation. Curiously, involvement with the leader and specific 
group members occurs similarly and coulH^probably -be measured 
in degree by counting the frequency and intensity of transitions 
like crying,.^ laughing, and self-disclosure, as well as the number of 
successful plans made and carried out. ^ ^/ ^ , 

A fi!nal word on responsibility of group members. Behavior 

change doesn't occur in a vacuum.. As stated previously, whether 

learned or instinctual, behavior is modified by learning. To be 

useful, learning must in some way be applied in order to yield ir-uits, , 

i " . ' y 

for the learner. Agreeing to behave in new ways and trying out the 

ne^y ways is an essential aspect of gi:.oup process. The group becomes 

teacher,, brother, sister, mother, father, judge, jury, defense^ 

prosecution, minister - an active i^ifluence with specific goals for 

• ' » 'ft 

specific people. The greatest therapeutic gain will be made by 

individuals who make and keep agre'^ements or carry out their plans. 



VII. " Learning Contract ^ ^ 

Learning contracts made in the group setting <rOnstttute Jthe 

support arm of the change process* They seem to vary in dimension 

from general to specific* The more that learning contractjB ar^ related 

to understanding personal dynamics, the less useful they seem tb be« 

The more they relate to making decisions anid concrete formuli^tions 

of behavioral plans, the more effective they become* .Proyiding 

you have established some trust and rapport and the person whp.wants 

help has asked you to overeiee their problem solving, yqu can sc^m^tim.es 

foster success by posing somewhat pointed self-study questions* 

Helping a person to focus on his operating ^^ciaions or psychological 

constructs is, difficult* But helping a person to discover the relationship 

between the payoff of pain which he is experiencing as a result of 

his past decisions, and t6 discover his ability to control subsequent 

behavior for better payoffs constitutes one of the most difficult and 

meaningful steps towards helping him realize his learning needs* 

The. person has systematic ways of gaining payoffs whidi can 

be either beneficial and rewarding or hurtful and punishing* One 

series of questions designed to stimulate focused thought and- found 

to.be useful by practitioners of Transactional Analysis { TA) is 

directed at interpersonal assumptions* These questions are: 

""l* What kind of person are you? 

2* V/hat experiences in life led you to be the person that 
* you are ? 

3* From these experiences, what decisions about your 
your life did you make? 
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4. Which of these dectstons led to the difficulties you 
are now experiencing? 

5. In order to,be the kind of person you want ta be, ^ 
which decision must you change? 

6. Which decisions will. you change? 

• . ■ ■ ■ ■ x 

7> - H ow will you and I know that you have made these 
— changes^—Express-in-simple-behaviorml-terms^ 



An alternative approach to uncovering the prlvite peychologlcal lo^i<5 is to use 
the logic^ sequence of: " , , _ 



I am ' (example;, afraid) 

' ^ (your worst feeling) 



That if I ' . (example; trust you) 



I will - (example: be abandoned) 



Instead of (i&xample; loved) 



So I will (example: take care of your fear so that you can take, 

care of me and love me) 



* Both of these processes require skill, patience, thought 
and caution, 'but sometimes set the stage for meaningful behavioral 
contracting*^ The facilitating' per son or persons and the problem- 
solving person must make the plans and contracts .most likely to 
be followed and kept by her. Mink (1970^ 1974) describes oroccsses 
for developing behavioral contractsT They are briefly summarized 
in item 18 undejr the section in this paper titled */Do*6 and Donets for 
Learning Group Leaders*!, ' * 
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VIII. Outcomes > 

'through group process and new behavior learning, unlqved 
people can learn to love, enjoy life, restore self-jesteem, solve 
problems, establish realistic levels of aspiration, and eliminate 



destructive .behaviors. . Success expectancy develops. People become 
more realistic, are able to make functional plans and thus succeed. 
Problem solving skills are acquired. Responsibility and honesty are 
experienced, practiced, and accepted in personal and interpersonal 
endeavors. These attainments can lead to employment, stable 
marriages, the surmounting X)f educational deficits, and similar'uni- 
ver8al\!good^. All in all, able management of effective learning ' ^ 
groups can be a viable aiH in-the_X^medy of many personal deficiencies 
apparent in the people of our society, — _ 

. ; . • — . ^ ' ' ^ ^ 

IX. Membership Ground Rules for Learning Groups and 
Group Counseling 



Discuss the, concept of honesty as "baking pertinent information available 
for problem solving,.'* For example, if you know of a solution that worked 
for you or someone else, share it. Get commitment to honesty from each ' 
group member . • ; * 

Discuss and get a <jontaitraent from each group 'member to the concept cf 
responsibility . Define responsibility as .maklng^ and keepirig siaiple a^55- 
ments. Point out that no one has to make a cc^mltmeni or contract; but if 
they do, expect them to keep it. 



No psychologists, l*e., no mind readers. 
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nnri't Dlav archaeologist-let sleeping dogs lie. Don't delve Into the past 
L'SatloJTShic' is not relevai^t to the problem- being solved. 

One person talks at a time.' Extra activities during group meetings, suc^ aa 
"side conversations or reading are not permitted. 

' out for beneficial discussion for tl;»e group. 

. «4n t»ken for Information revealed in the meeting 

" ginning of the group. . ^ 

9, All member, ehcnild be 'required -ta .Ui^kI meeting- urilee. they are excluded 
nedical^y. 

10. In general, no »«ber will be penltted to leav. the gro;ip while the meeting 
Is In progTMS. 

11. No groe. physical encounter should be allowed and absolutely no phy.lc.l 
abuse. # 

Members presenting unacceptable beh*,ylor in the. group will be asked to leave 
the meeting^. • ' ■ " 

solX atSrted in the group meeting ^should be completed in the group 
meetli5XSubgroup planning is acceptable. 
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\ ' • ^ ' > '\ , 

15. All staff observers and visitors (if any> wJLll be required to attend a 
post-meeting critique. 

16. Other rules may b? devised as appropriate to the group and Its setting.- 

17. If more than one staff person is involved in the meetings, schedule pre- 
and>-post-seasions_w ith all the staff persons and plan as well as process 



. the meeting. ' . . 

18. ' Wh^n confronted, a member cannot refuse to fight, tor example, one cannot 

remain silent -irtien asked a question. Sayli«, "I choose not to respond," 
Is a response. > . ' ' 

■'' ' • 

19. No filibustering. ^ - , 

# ^ 

20. If an argument is about a matter of opinion^ it must be so recognized. 

, . /> 

21. If an argument is about a ma'tteir"trf^^tT--^ou-must-get^ facts > 



22. Fight about oxvLy one thir< at a time. , Changing the subject before an issue . 
48 settled Vb a defensive maneuver. : - 

2}. Members iiust respond in a relevant way to any questions asked or to a pre- I 
riWLB point before making another unrelated comment. 



X. Do's and DonHs for Learning (^ronp Leaders 

1. Often you should allow the group to select the subject to be discussed. 

2. Encourage the group to set its own limitations. 

3. Generally reflect most, questions b»ck to the group. 

4. Encourage group members to say what they feel by 'reflecting feeling back 
rather* than by arguing against them or criticizing. ^ 

5. Maintain an accepting but. neutral role, avoiding agreement or disagreement 
. with strong feelings expressed by group members. ^ 

6. The leader Cor other staff mmbers) should participate^ but not too often. 

7. The leader (or other ataff members) should express true feelings also. :r 
6. With total Iroup aMistanoei enforce all ground rules. ^ 

9« Odn'i bt .i ifotinw or dtllTtr "'f^r^^ , 



-10. DonH cut off communications by beinK so dofeneive that people are jifraid 
to talk tp you* Consider personal references as ,any other material. 

11. Avdid asking individuals direct personal (historical) questions orvintking 
strong decisive Judgmental statements. 

12. DonH insist upon conolu«ions to subjects, discussed, • .let it ^soak". 

13. Don't criticize^ group feelingfli nq matter how much yours differ. ^ * 

14. 'Don't identify with antisocial or distorted feelings. Simply recognize 

feelings. ^ ^ 

15. Don't allow one or two members to either disrupt or continuously dominate 
the group.. > * . . , 

16. Don't be an archaeologist or a psychologist. Excursions into past histor:j ^ 
drain from the "hgre and now" and inhibit learning. Interpretation or mi; J 
reading is poor modeling for* problem solving. - ' ... *| 

-yh — Bon^t-demanduin ythlng from the group members that you- aren ' t willing to a< { 

or give yourselfi ^ ~ — 1 * * \ 

* ^ ' ^ ' ' — ~~ — - ' z 

Id. If you have confidence that you have a trust relationship ^established, b# J 
* oonfrontlx^ by asking the what questions: » * / - ' { 

' (l) What are you doing? * I 

(2) If you continue what -you 're doing, what will happen | 
• (consequence)?. » ' | 

(3) Is that what you want (value Judgement)? .j 

(4) If riot, what are'you willing t'6 dd for^Tburself (plan)? ! 

(5) Do you agree with and are you coranitteaT to this plan? . 
Remember, If the plan fails: no excuses, no puhlshnent, repeat #1-5. 

19. Staff jneiDbers do not need to discuss their personal lives but could promo** 
truft by reY^aling th6flMielTM-*-at iMSt a little. 
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A. Notes 



Maslow broadened and specified his definition o/ self-- 
actualization in. his last writings which were oublished post- 
humously by his wife, Bertha, under the title The Farther 
Reaches of Human Nature (New York: The Viking Press, 1971)/ 
See Chapter 9 and Table 3 in particular (pp. 318-319). In , ^ 
Chapter 9 he describes the B values, and in Table 3 he contrasts 
the B (being) - Values a nd specific metapathologies > These 
B values are also discussed ih Religions, Values, and Peak 
Experiences (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio University Press, 1964- 
paperback edition. New York: The Viking Press, 1970). Mist 
about sixteen from my~reading of Maslow. Thirteen are "his*' 
and three come from Eastern philosophies like Buddhism. . 
However, they are all tossed about in Western curlture even 
though seldom attained. l*hey are: * 

Truth - Honesfy ' ; ^ 

Goodness - Generosity • 

Beauty • 

Unity - Wholeness 

Dichotomy - Tran|ceridence 

Aliveness 

Uniqueness ^ 
ifection " 
, Completion 

Justice - Order 

Simplicity ' • / . ^ ^ ' - 

Richness. ^ . . • - 

Effortlessness, . . . < ' 

Playfulness ^ . 

Se,U-Sufficiency , 

Meanihgfulness ^ , 

Some of the personal^iialities essential in forming "helping 
relatlimships/\are presented *in Ttble One, p. 22,, titled 
*»Self Appraisal* V- * ' , 

Please be aware that thej^e quesikions and steps ^re considered 
to be inappropriate for ''pure** Realit/ Therapy. J believe that , 
they are sometime's useful in the context of establishing a? 
learning contract. They should be used sparingly and only^to 
help a person think through a good learning contract. ^ ^ 

\ 

• - ' \ 
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XI Appendices and References 

. Table *I - . Self- Appraiss^l^ 



Directions: Circle the digit Wch comes cl^^^ 

1 How authentic «ta I? fully aware and congruent within 



' ' 2 : - J ^ • ' v : ^ 

j7 Average ~ T ^ ^ligh 



2. How. expresaiTe an 17 Po I ccmnimieate pmbigouely to others? 



- 2 ^ 3 . ' ^ ^ t 

Low- • — ^" ^ Avferagf ^ \ "^8** 



3.:.,How po8itiYe.ani I in av" warmth,, caring, .and respect for the other member 



. 2 ■ I • 9' 

Itjy. ■ . ■■ ^ — — Average ~ 



A, An I strong enough to be separate, respecting nor oto needs and feelings? 

" * ■. ' ■ t " - 

^ . , Average . . , High 

5. ''AiTj^Tsefture^ugh to permit others their full ^eparatepess? ' ' \ « 




High 



6. How fully cpn I enter into the pri^^^J^lds of others, sensing meaning 
*and feeUngrwith no- desire to Judge, "to^aluate, tfr praise, C'iticJ 
to explain or ^o alter th«B7 



. ,c Eow ' — - ' Average ^ [ High" , j 

''■ 7; Can I relate so' that the^other. feel ne to be In -no way.a tlu-eat and sp 
that they bedofce leaa fewrful of external eTaluation from anyone? . 



^, • Do I encounter others an becoming ^ rather than ac fixed (not by the par 
to be appraised, 'or dlagnoeedj? 



Low 



Average 



High. 



9., How clearly Is'n^y own self-image one of change, deVelopiDent, growth, 
emergency? ' ^ - 




TUgh 



Low S 



Average 



^After Rogers, Qarl.^ "The Characteristics of a Helpir« Relationship**. In* 
On Becoming a Person . Bostbnr • Houghton Mifflin, 1961. 
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PMFKHPLBS-AND-PR0<^00RES-POR-GW)UP-^ 



(Extracted In part from ciasser's R^iilii^v. Bigr^pvV 

1. Asp j.rat ions of Group Miembers , " 

Assume that every member of the group has the following basic needs or drives 

whether or not he recognizes or reveals themt 

* 

a#^ To have affection for and from others, . - i 

b* To feel worthwhile to himself and to others/ 

2. Relationship^ with the Group Members 

Probably the most important influence you may have^ upon the group will be your, 
\ability to establish the following relationships' with each member: , 

a. Direct empathy, the ability to perceive each menu's problems arid values. 
? from his point of view or position. . : , 

b. ^ Positive involvement, demonstrating true interest, concern,, and regard In 
ea6h member's welfare. ' , . , * 

c. Genuineness, .cosmiunicatlng your honest thought and feelings without pre- 
tense, guile or superficiality. 

♦ Principles for Practice 

a. Be pergonal , subjectlvi- -Shot detaeh^ njr nhji>o><^^ 

b. Be yourself . 

c. Use . 1st person pronouns , "i" and^me." 

d. Concentrate on here and now, not on childhdpd, high school, hometown, etc. 

e. Concentrate on. behavior, not emotions, feelings/ sentiment. 

f. Ask '•what" not '"why." To asjc why is to accept explanations and excuses.. ^ 

g. Have members identify and evaluate their behavior. AMCt '"la it doing you 
any good in what you really want to do?" Get opinions of other aemb<»rs. 

1 ^ " • \ 



h. Members should plan changes in their behavior . 

c . ; • '30 



j. Express praise and. reinforcement foir'^constryctive and responsible actions 
and changes in behavior. 

k. Encourage all meinbers to express opinions ^ reactions and to share'. 

1. Be patient . Give members time to act and react, particularly at the , 
beginniiitg of each meeting. ^ 

Discussion Suggestions 

Begin with a self-intr(^uction and descrip|:ion. Then explainl your role as the 
group leader* Point out the need for mutual confidence and trust. 
Emphasize permissiveness and group freedoms. _ 

Havo each memE>er introduce and describe himself and why he is there. 
Discussion topics (to be fcncouraged from group members) may include problems 
associated with use of leisure time, course grading, instruction, vocational 
and educational goals, student government, dating, dances, recreation, the 
-draft," residences, and test-taking. Please insure that "study habits" are 
fully discussed at one or more early meetings. 
Prolonged griping should, be discouraged. 
Each problem should be discussed in terms of i , 

a. ^What do you want out of the situation? . 

b. What do you do about it? 

c. What does this dh for you? 

d» How do other members cope with this? 

e« What can you do about it? Get a commitment'' to« follow^uD 

in subsequent meetings. Give/ and gain group member , support for 
k efforts to try nw behavior. 
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